RICHELIEU THE ORGANISER
and sought for ways and means to establish the public
finances firmly. Certainly, he never discovered them;
sound finance rests above all on the industry of the nation,
and on an exact balance between production and con-
sumption. It is not to his discredit that he did not succeed,
for this is a task that cannot be compassed in the life of any
one man. This financial purification, which he had always
in mind, Richelieu, in spite of his genius, was never in a
position to realise; and like other ministers who succeeded
him or who succeeded to the management of public
funds, he was obliged to have recourse to the usual ex-
pedients, momentary and ruinous remedies, which appear
to relieve the evil but in fact aggravate it: loans to pay off
other loans; fresh arrangements for taxation, that is to say,
its augmentation and the reduction of incomes, which
together lead to partial bankruptcy; the sale of offices;
debasement of the currency; desperate measures to which
governments in extremity have always to return, in order
to save themselves and leave to others the task of liquidation.
All these measures, it is true, were not passed without
protests being raised: distress caused frequent disturb-
ances, and the Parlements bestirred themselves, using their
right to remonstrate. Richelieu's absolutism tolerated no
opposition. Never was a man more profoundly convinced
that assemblies, even the most serious and most desirous
of accomplishing effective work, could never, by their very
constitution, which engenders confusion, operate without
causing delays and without attenuating or disarming the
executive power. His whole ministry testifies to this
ever latent opposition, coming to the surface at every
crisis. The Parlement clung desperately to its privileges:
the minister arrogated them to himself little by little. He
deprived it of certain jurisdictions in order to commit them
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